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The CHAIBMR (United Arab Republic): I declare open the two hiindred and - 
nineteenth plenary meeting of the Conference of the Eighteen-Nation Coirnnittee on . , 
Disarmament ♦ 

At the outset it is a pleasure for the Chair to welcome amongst us today His 
Excellency Amintore Fanfani, the Foreign Minister of Italy. 

Lord CHALFONT (United Kingdom): May I first, on behalf of the delegation of 
the United Kingdom, say ho\>r pleased we are to meet in this Committee once more with old 
and new friends? 

It is a measure of the long interruption in the Committee ^s work that this should 
be my first appearance at this table, although the Government I represent has now been 
in office for nine months* We all know that this interruption has had many causes • Its 
ill effects have been offset to some degree by this summer ^s r-ession of the United Nations 
Disarmament Commission in New York. But it seemed to m.e quite clear that the feeling of 
most of those who took part in that seSvSion was that the general exchange of views we 
were able to have in New York could never take the place of the detailed and expert 
negotiation for which this Committee has become over the years so well suited and 
qualified* 

The debates in the Commission reflected too the need for a new and more urgent 
approach, both to the problem of general disarmament and to the steps needed to make the 
lives of all of us less perilous while we m.ove painfully towards a disarmed world. This 
was very clearly expressed in the resolution (DC/225j ENDC/l49) overwhelmingly adopted 
in the Disarmament Commission on 15 June 1965, and this sense of danger and^ of urgency 
is fully shared .by my Government* In the negotiations now beginning again in Geneva 
I and my delegation are anxious to play a full part in attacking our problems on as 
wide a front as possible* If we all bend our efforts in this direction there seems to 
us to be no reason why we should not be able to report some real progress to the 
twentieth session of the General Assembly* 

From what I have said it will be clear that, in the view of the United Kingdan, 
there is no need to wait for a world conference before getting to grips with these most 
important issues* That does not mean that we are against the idea of a world conference 
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on disarmament if properly prepared. The United Kingdom voted for the- resolution 
(DC/224.1 ibid > ) adopted by the Disarmament Commission on 11 June because we sympath- 
ized \r±th its spirit even though we had some reservations about its wording. 

We agree that progress on disarmament will not be easy so long as a Power of 
the consequence of the Chinese People ^s Republic is left out of our councils. It is 
therefore clear that our reservations were not on that point. We did feel^ however^ 
that the wording of the resolution failed to bring out just how complicated the 
organization of a fruitful and effective world conference could well be. There are 
problems of representation that are a good deal less clear cut than that of China. 
There are the problems of the agenda and the m.achinery for organizing the conference. 
Those will, we think, need close study before a decision to call a world conference 
can usefully be taken • 

In the meantime there is m.uch for this Committee to doj and indeed it has been 
given a clear and compelling mandate to do it in resolution DC/225. We voted in New 
York for this resolution because Her Majesty's Government fully agrees with its first 
aim, which was to bring about an early resumption of detailed and expert negotiations 
in the Eigh teen-Nation Committee on general and complete disarraament and collateral 
measures, and with its second and equally important aim_, which was that priority should 
be given to securing a comprehensive nuclear test ban and an agreement to stop the 
spread of nuclear weapons . 

I spent yesterday back in London, and while there had occasion to report to my 
Prime Minister on the progress we had so far m.ade. He gave me a message which he asked 
me to deliver to this Committee and which, with the Chairman's permission, I will read: 
"Great problems and great opportunities face this meeting of the Disarmament 
Committee, which now reassembles for the first time since last September. The 
delegations now assembled at Geneva may justly feel nroud that their expert 
knowledge and competence to handle complicated disarmament issues was recognized 
by the great majority of States in the United Nations Disarmament Commission. 
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"There is now, as the Disarmament Coimnission recognized, a wide • measure 
of understanding of the dangers that would threaten us if the number of States ■ 
possessing nuclear weapons is allowed to grow unchecked » The British Government 
believe therefore that the negotiation of a non-dissemination treaty is the most 
urgent problem facing us in the disarmaiaent field. The British Government's 
approach is not based on any attem.pt to preserve exclusive nuclear privileges 
for a small group, but proceeds from recognition of the serious consequences 
that would follow if nuclear weapons were to pass into the hands of more and 
more States, with all the dangers that this would bring of nuclear war by mistake, 
miscalculation, accident or madness. It is the British Government's hope that a^ 
draft treaty will be put forward at an early meeting of this Committee, and that 
it will be given the most urgent and sympathetic consideration. 

"It remains as important as ever to conclude a comprehensive test-ban" 
treaty. I hope also to see progress made towards the adoption of President 
Johnson's imaginative and far-seeing proposal for a freeze of strategic nuclear 
delivery vehicles. (EMT)C/120). The British Government believe it urgent to 
consider the limitation and, if possible, the reduction of existing nuclear 
armouries, without destroying or upsetting the present overall military balance. 
"The Disarmament Committee can make a priceless contribution to creating a 
better and safer world. I wish it all success, and pledge the full support of 
the British delegation in all your deliberations . " 

General and complete disarm^jiient continues to be our aim and we must work 
untiringly towards it. We must not allow wars and rumours of ^^^ars to deflect us from 
this path. We know that to achieve a disarmament treaty will not be easy, that the 
road to disarmament is long and hard. The problem.s are real, and will be solved only , 
by patient and often frustrating labour. It is not enough to be oFiOtionally committed 
to the cause of peace and the rule of law. Those of us who believe in it must be , 
ready to exhaust ourselves in its pursuit. 

It is becoming more and more urgent that we make a start along that roadj that 
we begin to reverse the arms race. We in the United Kingdom, believe that even now the 
order and stability of the world could be assured with nuclear weapons reduced to 
lower, safer and less costly levels without destroying or upsetting the present overall 
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military balance • We believe, to put it more plainly, that much of the great nuclear 
armoury that has been built up in the East and the West could be destroyed x^ithout 
putting at risk the safety or the peace of mind of either side* That belief is 
based not upon faith or hope, but upon close and extensive studies upon which we in 
Britain have been engaged during the past months. 

Meanwhile, I think the Committee will agree that one of the most important 
effects of the recent meeting of the United Nations Disarmainent Commission was to 
underline the world-wide concern to prevent without delay the spread of nuclear weapons. 
That was made clear, I think, in the message from, my Prime Minister which I have just 
read • 

No one will seriously deny that that is the most urgent question facing the 
world today, and I noted with pleasure that President Johnson put that first amongst 
the objectives of the United States delegation in the message which Mr. Foster read 
to us at our first meeting (ENDC/I50) . 

There is no need for me, in this assem^bly of all places, to dwell on the -dangers 
that will threaten us if we do not reach a non-dissemination agreement in the very 
near future. In a most important article which he published recently the United States 
representative, Mr. Foster, suggested that the time left to us might be measured in 
months rather than in years. I recall vividly the words of that great President of 
his country, John Kennedy, who said that in a world of m.any nuclear Pov/ers there would 
be no peace, no stability, and no prospect of disarmament. It might be well for us to 
ponder a moment on those last four words: "no prospect of disarmament". 

In an attempt to stop the spread of nuclear weapons we are not dealing simply 
with one of the possible approaches to disarmament. If we fail in this, if we are 
forced into a world in which nuclear weapons are accepted as casually and readily 
as rifles and tanks are accepted now, we may find that every road leading to 
disarmament and a peaceful world is finally and irrevocably blocked. There is 
encouraging evidence that not only the United States but also the other great nuclear 
Power in the world, the Soviet Union, shares our deep concern about these dangers. 
Now is the time for us to act, and this Committee is the proper forum* 
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The United Kingdom believes that the Committee should now start to consider an 
agreement which would bind the nuclear Powers not to transfer control of nuclear 
weapons to non-nuclear Powers ^ nor to assist non-nuclear Powers in making those 
weapons 9 and wnich would at the same time bind the non-nuclear Powers neither to 
manufacture nor to seek control of nuclear weapons o In this work the United Kingdom 
hopes to make positive proposals for solving the problems involved ^ and we look 
forward to contributions from other representatives around this table « 

My Government has ver/ well understood the feeling expressed by a number of 
delegations in IJew York that an agreement on preventing, the spread of nuclear 
weapons might be helped by includin^^ in it a programme of related measures. In 
general the measures proposed ^ such as the conclusion of a comprehensive test ban 
and a beginning in the destruction of nuclear weapons 9 are in our view important 
requirements in their own ri^ht which we should like to see considered concurrently 
with a non-dissemination agreemento The earlier we can reach agreement on them, 
the better. But this seems to us to be primarily a question of timing. If they 
can be agreed at the same time as a non-dissemination agreement 5 that would be most 
desirable^ but in our view the most urgent requirement of all is a non- 
dissemination agreement. The time for that is runnin^^ out fast^ and if we missed 
our opportunity we could well find ourselves reaching, a point of no return. If 
agreement on related measures is delayed^ I ur^^e that tiiat should not make us wait. 
¥e should be prepared to conclude a non-dissemdnation agreement on its own and for 
its own sake. 

My opinion is tiie same on the problem of inspection. If we could quickly 
reach general agreement on a system of verification to support this agreement, well 
and good. But we may find it wiser to conclude a simple treaty now and so avoid 
the sort of difficulties we might otherwise encounter. 

Another measure for which urgent consideration was called in resolution DC/225 
was 9 as I have saidc, the conclusion of a comprehensive test ban. If agreement 
could be reached on this it would complement and strengthen a non-dissemination 
agreement. The United Kingdom believes that agreement is possible j and we should 
like to see the early start of constructive work in this Committee to that end. 
We believe that recent improvements in seismolo^ical techniques of detection and 
identification of underground nuclear tests should make it possible to provide for a 
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smaller number of on-site inspections than we had earlier believed to "be necessaryo 
As my Prime Minister said in the House of Commons on 6 Julys "We are not tied to a 
particular figure' ( Official Report ^ Volo 715^ No » 147^ colo 1342). Given flex- 
ibility on both sides it should be possible to bridge the small remaining gap 
bet-ween the two sides. Our scientists still believe that some on-site inspection 
is necessary J but they are ready to be convinced that it is not, 

Soviet scientists are able^ we are told 5 to detect and identify all underground 
nuclear explosions without fail. If that is so 5 it seems to us 9 as to so many 
other delegCotions who spoke on this subject in Few York 5 that the obviously sensible 
course is to allow Western and Soviet scientists to meet to produce an agreed 
technical assessment of current detection and identification capabilities. There is 
surciily nothing to lose and everything to gain. I would wholeheartedly endorse 
what the United States representative 9 fee Foster-^ said at our meeting two days agOo 
"The United States 5 however 5 continues to be willing to explore what 
would constitute an adequate verification systoLi in the light of recent 
and prospective developments in our capabilities o If such exploration 
indicates that verification requirements can be satisfied by a different 
number and type of inspections than were previously proposed <, we will take 
those facts into account. We invite other countries to submit any data or 
research results which may be helpful to this end," ( EITDC/pVo 218.^ page 14 )0 
It is only the Soviet Government which so far still refuses to allow such 
expert discussions 9 and we very much hope that it will yield to the pressure of 
international opinion on this issue. 

I must now mention one section of resolution DC/225 about which 3 as members of 
the Committee will be aware 9 Her Majesty's Government have felt the need to sound a 
note of caution. Operative paragraph 2(d) of that resolution served perhaps as a 
useful reminder that agreement on disarmament should., by allowing reductions in 
military expenditure 9 release substantial resources for investment in other 
constructive fields. This 9 indeed9 is one of the main argunients for a disarmament 
agreement. But the specialized agencies are already studying the possible issues 
such savings could raise 9 and there seems little point in this Committee straying 
from its own very important tasks to duplicate their work. 

At the same time we must be frank enough to say that it seems to us altogether 
premature and even possibly counter-productive for those States which are in need of 
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assistance in their development to seek to establish a fixed relationship "between 
savings from disarmament and such assistance. 

In the allocation of economic resources 9 as in the general field of disarmament 
and arms control^ the question of balance is of prime importance. I need scarcely 
add that we have not ta^ken this stand in an attempt to avoid an obligation. As my 
colleague 3 Sir Harold Beeley^ reminded the 102nd meeting of the Disarmament 
Commission (DC/PV.102/Rev. 2^ pages 36-37)3 the annual expenditure of the United 
Kingdom on overseas aid has been at a high level for a long time and has risen con- 
sistently and substantially in recent years ,^ and this has been at a time when the 
burden of our defence expenditure has also been rising. We must 9 too^ take account 
of our internal economic situation. If we can improve our national rate of growth, 
we not only benefit ourselves but also improve our opportxjinities for capacity for 
continued and increasing overseas aide Those two considerations are not mutually 
inimical 5 they are complementary. 

So far I have been discussing the renewed mandate we received from the full 
membership of the United Nations meeting in the Disarmament Commission. . I should 
now like to refer more specifically to the speeches we have heard by our two co- 
Chairmen in this Committee n 

The opening address of the Soviet representative 5 Mro Tsarapkin^ two days ago 
seemed to put the accent on what he thinlis has not been achieved. He spoke of the 
failiire to achieve any concrete agreement either in general and complete disarniatnent 
or in the reduction of international tension. He reco,lled an as yet unfulfilled 
understanding that the Moscow partial test-ban treaty should be developed by other 
agreements. His survey^ although it seemed to me_ to be over-pessimistic 9 is not one 
from which I would feel it necessary to dissent in all respects. However, he went or 
to say that. ^^The CoL-uittee has before it more than enoue^h. proposals on that score." 
(EfflT)C/PVa2l8 5 page 8) How are we to interpret that? Perhaps I had better leave 
Mr, Tsarapkin to explain it himself o 

But surely it is not the number of proposals that need concern us unduly. We 
are here, after all 9 to explore any proposals that members of this Committee may wish 
to put. The period of gestation of any proposal does not necessarily determine its 
worth. Whether the proposal is old or whether it is brand-new^ we should all be 
prepared to consider it on its merits. 

I am bo\and to say that I found very much more encouragement in the speech of our 
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United States colleague 5 Mr. Foster. We welcome the message he read us from 
President Johnson and the flexible and forward-looking approach which it is clear we 
can expect from the United States in our forthcoming discussions. I am happy to 
welcome the reitera^tion by Mr. Foster of the United States proposal for the transfer 
of substantial quantities of fissile materia.l from nuclear weapons to peaceful uses 
under appropriate verification arrangements. If agreement cEm be reached between 
the United States and the Soviet Union in this sense ^ it would constitute a very 
important step towards the reduction of stockpiles of nuclea^r weapons. The point 
I should like to emphasize is that this proposal involves the transfer to peaceful 
uses of a considerable quantity of fissile material. It therefore involves 
demonstrable and substantial disarmament ^ and anything that helps to take us in the 
direction of general and complete disarmament deserves the most careful consideration , 

In this context I should like to recall that two years ago Her Majesty^ s 
Government announced tiie end of the production in the United Kingdom of uranium~235 
for military purposes. ¥e ha,ve carried out that undertaking. At the same time we 
started to bring our production of military plutonium to an end. That 5 too 9 I 
suggest? was a step in the right directiono 

I trust I reflect the opinion of every delegation here when I say that we all 
hope for positive further results from this session of the Ei^hteen-Kation Committee 
on Disarmament.; but I hope that I shall not be thought presumptuous if ^ in my first 
speech before this Committee 5 I suggest the need for a greatly-increased tempo and 
intensity in our deliberations here, I know that there are difficulties of staff. 
I knowj too 9 that it is hard for people not engaged in these negotiations to 
appreciate the great volume of hard work tha,t has been done in the past by the dele- 
gations and the Secretariat at meetings of this Committee. However 5 I am bound to 
say that to the great majority of people — c^nd it is with the great majority of 
people that we are 9 after all 9 concerned — our pattern of two plenary meetings a 
week has, unjustifiably or not^ an air of leisure that seems out of place and at odds 
with the great urgency of the problems we are here to diiicuss. I hope that in due 
course we shall find it possible to increase the number of plenary meetings* 

There is 9 I suggest 9 another course open to us which we have not yet explored 
but which might well be fruitful. We have talked about it on numerous occasions 
before, so it is not a new idea^ we use it regularly and without qujstion in other 
foTvaa&j so it is not an unfamiliar approach. It is that of supplementing our 
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regular meetings by ad hoc informal working and technical groups. Nearly all 
delegations here have endorsed the idea at one stage or another 5 in one form or 
another 9 and most have done so repeatedly. 

The status and description of these get-togethers — whether groups 5 parties or 
what you will — is secondary to the requirement that they should he informal and 
that they should he well-informed. At the Disarmament Commission in New York the 
representative of Brazil expressed the view that:^ 

"Without the necessary technical assistance, the Eighteen-Nation Committee 
may he doome'- to slow progress and periodic recesses. The setting up of 
technical groups will serve the purpose of receiving 9 digesting and transmitting 
in an objective a,nd pragm.a.tic form tlie essentials of all material capable of 
clarifying the intrica^cies of disarmament 5 as well as those doubts of a 
technical nature that will inevitably emerge in the course of the negotiations." 
( DC/PV.79^; page 11 ) . 

I do not think that more technical discussion of the problems confronting us in 
the fields of general c?.nd complete disarmament' and of collateral measures will mean 
that we shall get lost in a. mctze of technical detail. It might indeed serve to 
clarify the area in which agreement • is technically possible and thus make it easier 
to take the important decisions of principle. I cannot see why we should not try 
to move from the particular to the general on topics which the Committee initially 
believes worth exploring. As I suggested earlier 5 informal scientific discussion 
on the criteria for a comprehensive test ban could surely be nothing but helpful. 
As Mr. Macmillan^ when Prime Minister 9 said in the General Assembly in September 1960, 
talking of the genesis of the Geneva Conference on the Discontinuance of Nuclear 
Weapon Tests % 

"It was the agreement of the scientists that wa.s the first step. I would venture 
to submit that there is a lesson to be learned here." ( A/PV.8779PS-3^^*133) > 
I suggest too that there is a.lso a strong case for instituting some form of 
working group to which the problems about the destruction of nuclear delivery vehicle 
systems could be referred back. Nuclear delivery vehicle systems offer one of the 
keys to real progress in general and complete disarmament 5 but it is a subject which 
requires expert analysis 3 it is not merely a matter of numbers or types but of other 
factors 9 such as those of yield and accuracy. These are proper subjects for tech- 
nical examination by a working group 9 and we in the United Kingdom would be happy to 
submit the results of our studies for consideration by such a groups 
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I must point out that we have never suggested delegating decisions of principle 
to experts or scientists; what we have suggested — and I suggest it again now — 
is that we in this Committee should seek the benefit of their advice on matters on 
which there may be technical uncertainty or divergence on the relevant facts. 
Political decision must rest, as ali/ays, with the Gornmitteeo 

I look forward to Mr. Tsarapkin's speech when he comes ;, as he surely must, to 
deal with the problem of non-dis semination < I ho ;e he will not be content to 
rehearse once more all that he has said in the past about his country's objections 
to the creation of an Atlantic Nuclear Force. For my part I can only say that his 
misgivings are needless. My Government has repeatedly stated its adamant opposition 
to putting any new fingers on the nuclear trigger. I will not now reiterate the 
control and veto provisions contemplated under the ANF proposals. I can only 
point out that, if it were not our profound conviction th^t such an arrangement did 
not constitute the spread of nuclear weapons control, we would not entertain it. 
Nor, obviously, would vre actively pursue an agreement on non-dissemination if the 
uv;o were in conflict. 

Finally, may I, on behalf of my delegation, my Government and myself, express 
the hope thc't we shall not use any of the precious time of this Coimnittee in futile 
propaganda? The task before us — and it is an urgent and vital task — concerns 
disarmament. Vlhat is going on in South-East Asia or in Berlin iS;, of course, 
rclovant. But we shall be neglecting our real r::vSponsibilities if we engage 
here in endless charge and countercharge. Let us accept that there are issues, vital 
and painful issues, about which we profoundly disagree. But let us leave those that 
do not relate immediately to disarmament to other^ m.ore appropriate channels of 
diplomacy. 

VJhat we must do here is look at each other's proposals calmly, seriously and 
obiectively. We must reject the sterile habit of assuming that a plan has some 
sinister underlying motive for no better reason than chat it h^.s been proposed by 
someone elsoo And, as I suggested earlier, if some of the proposals have a familiar 
air, that should not disqualify them from a fresh and serious examination. After all, 
there can- be nothing much new or dramatic in the field of disarmament proposals. 
But v/hat is new and desperately serious is the climate in which we meet here. ve 
are at a parting of the ways. If we choose the road that leads to a world of nuclear 
anar'-Jhy, we shall bequeath a terrible legacy to our children — one for which, if 
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they survive it^ they will reproach us bitterly. If we choose the other road, we 
still have a chance to fashion a world in which decency will prevail, and peace, 
and the rule of law. I think it is not too extreme to suggest with all seriousness 
that this assembly here this summer in Geneva may be our last chance. I hope that 
we shall not let it pass. 

Mr> 7ANFANI (Italy) ( translation from French ) : The Italian Government, 
being convinced of the need to carry on disarmament negotiations all the time and 
without remission, has taken an active interest in the resumption of this 
Conference, which is today holding the second meeting of its eighth session. 

In this connexion the Italian Government a^jproached on 23 March last the two 
CO- Chairmen of this Committee, and throughout the work of the United Nations 
Commission in New York the Italian delegation, headed by Mr. Cavalletti, endeavoured 
to win acceptance for the arguments in favour oi' continuing the disarmament negoti- 
ations as a matter of urgency. I mention the steps we have taken^ not in order to 
emphasize the Italian Government's action — iN^hich in any case falls id. thin the 
framework of the policy we have always pursued — but in order to show more clearly 
the feelings of lively and sincere satisfaction with which the Italian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs is attending this meeting today. 

The resumption of these negotiations is a positive and important fact, and I 
wish to convey personally to this Committee the good wishes and encouragement of the 
Italian Government in order to stress once again, particularly at this time, the 
importance which Italy attaches to the cause of disairaament and the interest which- 
she takes in ito 

It would be hard to deny that at the present time there are dangerous hotbeds 
of tension in the world. These differences might have caused interest in disarmament 
to slacken. The contrary proved to be the case, and thus the resumption of the • 
Geneva Conference in July 1965 acquires a particular political and psychological 
value. This resumption confirms that the general yearning for peace remains strong 
and active and that the will of the governments to respond to it by seeking 
patiently and arduously for rapprochements and agreements remains real and valid. 
The fact that this will prevails over the hotbeds of crisis and the negative 
factors has an importance which will certainly not escape the notice of anyone. 
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Conflicts, wherever they crise, are essentially the heaviest fruits of mistrust. 
They are the last fruits of misunderstanding and suspicion. This rule holds good 
even at the present political juncture. The reconvening of this Conference at this 
time of ominous concern opens up po sibilities of diminishing mutual distrust and 
promoting agreement-. By the contacts it establishes, by the results at which it aims, 
this Conference can influence^ even more than in the past, the development of the 
general situation, and can even bring about the indispensable conditions for a 
negotiated solution of the problem of Viet-Nam i^ithin the United Nations, in accordance 
with the suggestion of President Johnson which we heard yesterday (ENDC/150) . 

IJhat is happening in South-East Asia and is causing everyone so much concern 
will not remain unaffected by the positive influence of the work of the Geneva 
Committee. Progress in the work at Geneva, and even the strength and depth of the 
contacts here can have very wide repercussions on the development of the conflict 
in Viet-Nam. That must never be forgotten. 

Let us remember the wide and favourable repercussions of the conclusion of the 
Moscow Treaty (ENDC/lOO/Rev,l) » There is. no doubt that if in the course of this 
session the Conference could conclude some agreements, bring about some important 
rapprochements or even dispel some suspicions, a v/ave of hope would arise in the 
world, with psychological encr>uragements and practical effects which would certainly 
go a long way - even beyond the scope of the agreements achieved « 

The Geneva Comiaittee has a powerful lever with which to restore the necessary 
conditions for a constructive dialogue betv/een peoples, States and governments 
v;hich are genuinely interested in world peace. It is incumbent on all representatives 
to act in such a way that this lever may be effective and produce the hoped-for 
effects in the field of military disarmament and in that of psychological. and 
political disarmament. None of the "Eighteen" should forget for a single day the 
connexion between the work and meetings in Geneva and gradual progress towards a 
negotiated solution in order to resolve, with full respect for general justice, the 
freedom of the peoples, the political equilibrium of South-East Asia and 'world 
security, the conflict which is unfortunately being ever more intensified in Viet-Nam. 

I am well aware of the special task of the Committeeo As in the past, it is 
certainly a very difficult one. But its accomplishment will be facilitated by the recent 
discussions in the United Nations Disarmai^ient Commissiono The work of that Commission 
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has had positive results. The will of all countries to make progress on the road 
to disarmament has been confirmed and strengthened as a result. The final 
resolution (DC/225; ENDC/14-9) , which was adopted v/ith a very large majority and 
without any opposition, indicates clearly to this Committee the path to be followed. 
It is on that basis that the Committee will have to resume, I think, the 
preparation of a treaty on general and co-ripl tc disar :'-.mcnt vhich v'ould bo nn cot of 
faith in a better world and an instrument for bringing it about. 

It is well known that the Coiiimittee was faced during its last session id.th 
certain difficulties regarding the reduction of nuclear vehicles. The Italian 
delegation believes, and has always believed, that it will be possible to find for 
this essential quection a compromise formula in keeping with the fundamental principles 
of disannament. 

Perhaps it will also be possible to deal with other matters. For example, it 
will not be long before the questions of peace-keeping machinery and of international 
security forces are throroughly examined here. Although these questions appear at 
first sight to be rather like a crowning of the work of disarmament, the bringing 
closer together of ideas, brought about beforehand in this field, could render more 
easy the solution of certain more urgent problems. Indeed, it might be possible to 
find in agreed formulas of collective security some sort of reinsurance against the 
inevitable risks in any disarmament process. 

But in order to prepare for general and complete disarmairient the United Nations 
resolution recommends to us immediate and extremely urgent objectives: the banning of 
nuclear tests, and an agreement on non-dissemination. The two problems are, moreover, 
closely linked, because the conclusion of a treaty for a general ban on tests would 
make the conclusion of an agreement on non-dissemination much easier. 

V'Jith regard to tests, a review of the technical situation is certainly necessary , 
We know already that this work now appears in a different light and that it could 
at the present time open up concrete prospects of agreement. It seems thctt on both. 
sides-— at least of the nuclear countries represented here -^ there is a political will 
to come to terms. But in order to be embodied in an agreement, this will requires- 
beforehand the assurance of certain technical safeguards. In this regard it must not 
be forgotten that we can count on the co-operation of the non-aligned countries, 
which are ready to offer their territories and the he3 of their own personnel to 
facilitate the conclusion of an agreement, and they arc willing to do so. 
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The other ^problem -the extreme urgency of which has been stressed by the 
United Nations is that of an agreement on non-dissemination. Those discussions have 
also indicated the difficulties which unfortunately await us, difficulties which, 
while they are not slight, ought not to be insurmountable. One of those obstacles 
is already IaToII kno\m» It is the Soviet object'' on to a possible Western nuclear 
collaboration which, while aimed at improving European security, would limit — as 
has been said many times-- the danger of a future dissemination of nuclear weapons • 
Another kind of difficulty appeared for the first time during the recent discussions 
at the United Nations: some non-nuclear countries h:.sitate to renounce these weapons 
for ever without having certain safeguards against nuclear attack, and without some 
progress in the nuclear disarmament of the nuclear countries themselves. 

Obviously, all these objections pose problems which cannot be ignored.. In this 
regard, several solutions were considered during the discussions of the United Nations 
Disarmament Commission, such as; the establishraent by the nuclear countries of the 
safeguards requested by the others; cominitment by the nuclear countries to a certain 
programme of nuclear disarmament; the fixing of conditions or the inclusion of 
appropriate withdrawal clauses. These ideas deserve thorough consideration by the 
Eighteen-Nation. Committee with a view to finding a formula c^cceptable to all as soon 
as possible. This Committee has just heard on this subject a very important statement 
by the representative of the United Kingdom, Lord Chalfont, who has put forward some 
very constructive ideas on these problems. I am sure that the Comm.ittee appreciates 
the valuable contribution which the United Kingdom delegation has just made to our 
task. 

It has been rightly said that this Comiiiittee has the task of preparing a draft 
treaty during this session in order to submit it in due course to the United Nations 
Disarmament Commission for discussion and advice at its next session. But if it 
■ should nob be possible to prepare v/ithin a.. reasonable time such a draft comprising 
obligations for both the nuclear and the non-nuclear countries, the Italian delegation 
would reserve the right to appeal to the non-nuclear countries to take an initiative 
which,' without prejudice' to their own points of view, would fix a certain period 
for a" moratorium on the possible dissemination of nuclear v/eapons. It is quite 
conceivable that the non-nuolear countries might agree to renounce unilaterally 
equipping themselves with nuclear weapons for a specific length of time, it being 
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understood of course that if their aforementioned demands were not compiLi.Gd with 
during th t time-limit, they would resume their freedom of action. 

In that way a respite would be given to the anxiety about nuclear dissemination 
and, moreover, a factor of pressure and persuasion would be created which could be 
brought to bear on the nuclear countries in order to spur them to conclude a general 
agreement, thus speeding up the process of nuclear disarmament. Thus a message of 
peace and good will could be given to the world, a message to which no one — it is to, 
be hoped-- could remain insensible. But we still hope that a comprehensive 
agreement including limitations for all nuclear and non-nuclear countries will be 
possible, and the Italian delegation will do its best to contribute to achieving- it. 

In concluding my statement on the future work of the Committee, I cannot fail 
to mention the appeal made by the United Nations Commission (DC/2255 ENDC/149) 
concerning the use of the savings that could be made as a result of the 
implementation of disarmament measures. This argument was put forward a few moments 
ago by the representative of the United Kingdom. 

The Disarmariient Commission, acting on the initative of the Italian delegation^ 
and other delegations, adopted in substance and re- ,:Lf firmed the idea underlying the 
message from Bombay in DecGmber 1964 in favour of humane and brotherly mutual 
assistance between all the peoples of the world. The Commission re-affirmed in 
particular the principle that a substantial part of the resources made available through 
disarmament should be devoted to the economic and social progress of the developing 
countries, and has recommended that the Eighteen-Nation Committee should in its work 
consider the allocation of these resources to programmes of co-operation and mutual 
assistance. 

I think that this Committee will have no difficulty in complying with this 
recommendation without departing from its essential task, thut of negotiating and 
concluding agreements on disarmament. The constant awareness which we should alv/ays 
retain of the economic implications of disarmaraent measures decided upon here with 
one accord, and the possible use of those savings for the benefit of the developing 
countries, will be further incentives to encourage and stimulate us in our work. 

The questions on the agenda of this Committee (ENDC/52) have already b^en 
studied at length here, so much so that some of them might now be ripe for rapid 
solution. The Italian delegations thinks thj.t it should consequently be possible to" ^* 
conclude some concrete agreements during the present session. In.;any case,- allow me 
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to express my utmost confidence that what is called the Geneva spirit will prevail 
effectively in your discussions. I express the hope th .t they will be inspired by 
a constructive spirit of mutual understanding* The reaffirmation of those 
sentiments, over and above the general difficulties of the moment, will be a fact 
of very great value, giving the lie to p ssimism and ill om^ns, and corresponding 
with the hopes ^nd aspirations of all peoples in regard to the peace and security 
of the world in general and of some areas in particular^ for the tranquillity and 
freedom of which there is so much concern among us all. 

The Conference decided to issue the following comraunique; 

"The Conference of the Eighteen-Nation Conmiittee on Disarraament 
today held its 219th plenary meeting in the Palais des Nations, 
Geneva, under the chairraanship of Mr. Ahmed Osman, repro tentative 
of the United Arab Republic. 

"Statements were made by the representatives of the United 
Kingdom and Italy. 

"The next meeting of the Conference will be held on 
Tuesday, 3 August 1965, at 10.30 a.m." 

The meeting rose at 11.30 a.m. 



